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1173, n 74» "86, 1201, 1217, 1219, 1279, 1281, 
1347. 1348, 1417. 1437. M38, 1490. etc. It would 
have been better to have kept more closely to 
MS. C, or else to have prepared a critical text 
like W.'s. .In a future issue I expect to take up 
the remaining specimens. 

Albert E. Egge. 



WITH NOTES. 

The usefulness of a text in a foreign language 
designed for class-room work is materially in- 
creased or diminished by the quality of the ac- 
companying expository notes. What these notes 
should be depends upon circumstances. If the 
text is designed for beginners, it is manifest that 
exposition should concern itself with elementary 
matters of idiom and construction. If, on the 
other hand, the text is for the use of pupils of 
a more advanced standing, a knowledge may 
be taken for granted of the ordinary idiomatic 
use of words and the customary syntax. If the 
learner already has a fair reading knowledge 
of the language of the text, points of syntax 
maybe omitted altogether from the notes (not, 
of course, from the class-room) and they may 
be restricted to matters connected with the 
proper understanding of the text ; as, for in- 
stance, local, personal, or historical allusions, 
or words used in a special sense. 

What notes should be depends, again, upon 
the inherent character of the text selected for 
interpretation. For elementary work a text 
should be taken not merely simple in idiom 
and construction, but as free as may be from 
that unfamiliar local coloring possessed, to a 
greater or less extent, by all foreign literature. 
In other words, a beginner should be given, for 
instance, Grimm's or Andersen's Marchen to 
read, in preference to a modern comedy. The 
only notes then possible would be upon idiom 
and construction ; but the fuller they were and 
the more completely they elucidated the text, 
the better would their purpose be fulfilled. 
Under no circumstances and even if all the 
difficulties were explained away, should such 
a text as Egmontbe put into. the hands of an 
elementary class, as was done in a case that 
recently came to the notice of the writer. In 
the texts subsequently used the notes, aside 
from their syntactical character, will neces- 



sarily, to an important extent, depend for their 
nature upon the text itself. If the text is an 
historical drama like Wallenstein, the notes will 
be, in the main, of a different character from 
those demanded by Faust. Nathan der Weise 
will, necessarily, require an explanatory ap- 
paratus differing materially from that of the 
Laokoon ; and a modern feuiUeton will neces- 
sitate something different still. 

What the notes accompanying a text should 
be is dependent, accordingly, both upon the 
text itself and the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. In any case, they should offer a 
scholarly explanation of the real difficulties of 
the text ; and whether literary, historical, ety- 
mological, or syntactical, they should be 
thorough and exhaustive. Viewed in this light, 
the efficiency of the notes attached to a large 
proportion of both American and English 
editions of foreign texts designed for the class- 
room is more than questionable. One of the 
most potent results of the use of notes is that 
they tend to produce a scholarship upon a level 
with themselves ; and, accordingly, one of the 
greatest evils of superficially made notes is 
that, unless a corrective be most carefully 
applied by the teacher, they foster the inex- 
actness fatal to efficient work. With the pre- 
sent conditions of scholarship, there is no ex- 
cuse for the half-made notes that are crowded 
into the back pages of many of our most 
popular texts. Loose readings, hit upon as the 
easy solution of an idiom, are the most frequent 
of all, as they are the most pernicious ; classi- 
cal scholarship would not tolerate carelessness 
in an ancient work ; there is every reason why 
it should not occur in texts of more recent 
origin. In the case of a simple idiom in all 
but a beginner's text there is, most usually, 
no necessity for notes at all : the dictionary 
will readily clear up the difficulty, if it exists, 
and to the dictionary such cases shoujd be 
relegated. 

About the use of the dictionary, a word is in 
place. The value of a special vocabulary to a 
modern text, it seems to me, is doubtful. Texts 
designed for classes of beginners may, perhaps, 
be furnished at the end with a vocabulary to 
the profit of the learner, who is not yet able 
to discriminate at all between the different 
meanings a word may assume. A student 
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should, however, be required, as soon as pos- 
sible, to consult the dictionary for the meaning 
of a word. In so doing he will not merely ex- 
ercise his faculty of discrimination in selecting, 
from among those nearly synonymous, the 
correct meaning demanded by the context; 
but he will unconsciously at the same time 
widen his vocabulary and his knowledge of the 
capabilities of the language. A special voca- 
bulary is apt to make the work of translating 
wholly mechanical ; and not only that, but it 
tends to make a word recognizable from the 
context alone — to make it the member of a 
phrase, and not a real entity which may be 
used apart and in other combinations. It is not 
to be inferred from this that single words are 
never to be glossed. If a word is used in the 
text that is not to be found in the dictionaries 
ordinarily accessible, then it is the special pro- 
vince of the notes fully to explain its meaning. 
The same is true of a word coined by an author 
to suit a special need, or of a word used for the 
occasion in a certain specific sense different 
from the ordinary. 

Usually, in the selection of a text for trans- 
lation, not enough stress is laid upon this matter 
of notes. If it is objected that French and 
German Texts with well made notes are not 
always at hand, it is easy to refer to the 
familiar law of supply and demand which will 
operate here as well as elsewhere — if little is 
required, little will be furnished. At certain 
stages in teaching a foreign language the fitness 
or unfitness of the notes should determine, to 
no small degree, the advisability of adopting 
or of refusing to adopt a text into school or 
college. It is not forgotten in making this 
statement that the teacher is supposed to be a 
live commentary, not only upon the text itself, 
but upon everything connected with it. Still, 
direct advantages may be gained and no end 
of time saved, and very profitably saved, by 
taking advantage of the information ready at 
hand in notes carefully compiled by some one 
who has made a special study of the author 
and his work — and only a person with these 
qualifications is capable of performing success- 
fully the difficult task of editing a foreign text. 



Wm. H. Carpenter. 



Columbia College. 



THE ANGLICIZATION OF MACAU- 
LAY'S VOCABULARY. 

In his charming biography of Macaulay, 
Trevelyan discloses many interesting facts re- 
garding his uncle's literary methods and 
standards. Among other things, it is made 
clear that Macaulay himself believed that the 
style of his later writings was greatly superior 
to that of his earlier contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Writing to Napier in 184,?, 
Macaulay says: "My collected reviews have 

succeeded well There are few of them 

which I read with satisfaction. These few, 
however, are generally the latest, and this is a 
consolatory circumstance. The most hostile 
critic must admit, I think, that I haveimproved 
greatly as a writer. The third volume seems 
to me worth two of the second, and the second 
worth ten of the first." 

In chap. XIV of the Biography, Trevelyan 
writes thus : " During the later years of his 
life, Macaulay sent an occasional article to the 

' Encyclopaedia Britannica ' The articles 

in question are those on Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Doctor Johnson, and William Pitt 
...... Compact in form, crisp and nervous in 

style, these five little essays are everything 
which an article in an encyclopaedia should be 

Macaulay's belief about himself as a 

writer was that he improved to the last ; and 
this question of the superiority of his later over 
his earlier manner may securely be staked 
upon a comparison between the article on 
Johnson in the Edinburgh Review, and the 
article on Johnson in the ' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.' The latter of the two is, indeed, 
a model of that which its eminent subject pro- 
nounced to be the essential qualification of a 
biographer." 

It is certainly significant that the improve- 
ment in Macaulay's style was coincident with 
the substitution of English words for those of 
foreign derivation. The second article on 
Johnson was published in 1856. By this time 
Macaulay must have looked back upon the 
sonorous Latinized diction of 1831 as labored 
puerility. 

The following calculations will exhibit the 
nature and extent of the change which had 
taken place between 1828, when the Essay on 
History was contributed to the Edinburgh, 
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